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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. IV. (Containing the Lives of 
the Architects; and being the fifteenth volume of the Family 
Library). 12mo, pp. 352. Murray. 

(Notice concluded.) 


Litre is known of the early life of Inigo Jones. He was born in 
the neighbourhood of St Paul’s; is supposed to have been appren- 
ticed to some humble business; travelled and studied in Italy ; 
became the architect and theatrical machinist of the court, during 
which period he lived with splendour ; found his fortunes decline 
with those of his master, Charles I, whose ruin is said to have has- 
tened his death; died, 80 years of age, in June 1653, at Somerset 
House ; and was buried in the church of St Bennett, Paul’s Wharf 
His Spanish name of Inigo originated in the family’s being Catho- 
lics, and most likely connected with the Spaniards in the train of 
Philip, the husband of Mary. 


‘ Neither friends nor foes, observes Mr Cunningham, ‘ have 
preserved enough to satisfy us as to the domestic manners and per- 
sonal character of this distinguished man. Of his looks we may 
judge by his portraits, which are amongst the finest that Vandyke 
painted ; of his fortitude we have a specimen in his manly conduct 
before that fierce House of Commons, which trampled upon the 
Court and Crown; of the generosity of his nature, the country had 
the benefit when he resigned his salary to pay the debts of his pre- 
decessor ; and, of his sumptuous spirit, let a princely income, spent 
in maintaining a state worthy of his talents, and in entertaining the 
learned, the gifted and the noble, be the proof. He was fond of 
distinction—vain of the countenance of the Court and tlie notice of 
the great; and by a certain stateliness of manners, splendour of 
dress, and free and generous mode of life, supported the station to 
which his genius had raised him. His doublet of velvet, and his 
embroidered cap, became him well; neither do we see much to cen- 
sure in the airs which he affected in the management of the masques 
so well described by Jonson. 

* He has 
His whistle of command, seat of authority, 
And verge to interpret, tipt with silver.’ 


The malicious dramatist helps us to some of Inigo’s favourite 
phrases. Thus, during the planning of a masque, in the Tale of a 
Tub, Scriben says :— 
* He’ll do’t alone, sir ; In-and-in 
Draws with no other in’s project ; he will tell you 
It cannot else be feasible, or conduce. 
Those are his ruling words,’ 


And In-and-in Medley himself, describing his method of forming a 
pageant says :— 

‘If I might see the place, and had surveyed it, 

I could say more ; for all invention, sir, 

Comes by degrees, and on the view of nature ; 

A world of things concur in the design, 

Which makes it feasible, if art conduce,’ 


‘In these lines, Jones speaks like an artist, and wisely—to exa- 
mine the localities, and then imagine such a structure as should be 
in harmony with them, is to do as an architect what Jonson did as 
a dramatist, when he considered his characters, settled the mode of 
their employment, and formed a work in strict keeping with his 
materials and his scene. The satire lies in the mimicry. It seems 
that Inigo was fearful that Jonson would commemorate their 
feud":— 

‘In some sharp verse, 
Able to eat into his bones, and pierce 
The marrow,’ 


‘Upon which the poet indignantly exclaims :— 
‘ Wretch, I quit thee of thy pain, 
Thou’rt too ambitious, aud dost fear in vain : 
The Lybian lion hunts no butterflies.’ 


‘But if we admit the dramatist as a witness to the peculiarities 
which detract from the dignity of the architect, we cannot deny 
Inigo the right of calling him to speak to his merits. This, the 
poet, as we have seea, has often done, and with a friendly feeling— 
and he also sometimes unconsciously commends him in the midst 








| bly the chief assailant. 








of his satire. In the character of In-and-in Medios, he allows him 
to speak modestly of his abilities, and when he had finished the 
masque, and Squire Tub exclaims :— 
* Good i’ faith, 
You have shewn reading and antiquity here, sir.” 
‘ Medley only replies, 
‘I have a little knowledge in design.’—P. 138. 


But this verse may be as great a sneer as any. It may have been 
intended to convey an imputation of affected humility. The origin 
of the dispute between Inigo and Ben Jonson is unknown, but is 
naturally supposed to be traceable to their contests for superiority 
in the getting up of the court masques. Jonson is thought to have 
been disgusted with the title-page of his Masque of Chloridia, which 
proclaimed as the “ Inventors, Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones.” 

‘It must have been anything but flattering,’ says Mr Cunning- 
ham, ‘ to the proud and sensitive Jonson, to be obliged to share the 
honour of the whole invention with the scene-maker and preparer 
of the pageant: he could not but feel that he had been condescend- 
ing enough, and was not prepared to hear with patience that Inigo 
was not satisfied to be second, but was angry that he was not first. 
This charge against the vanity of the architect, however, is but too 
well supported by the title-page of Pan’s Anniversary, printed after 
Jonson’s death, wherein his name takes precedence of the poet’s. 

« “ Whoever was the aggressor,” says Walpole, “ the turbulence 
and brutality of Jonson were sure to place him most in the wrong ;” 
‘ but this,’ continues Mr Cunningham, with much good sense, ‘ is 
surely a sentiment in which few will concur: whoever was the 
aggressor was most in the wrong; he who resents insults or reta- 
liates an injury may carry his indignation too far; but cannot well 
be most in the wrong. It is indeed ivexpressibly mournful to think 
on the last days of the illustrious Jonson—a manly character, and 
in dramatic excellence second only to Shakspeare—neglected by 
the great—imprisoned in a miserable abode in an alley, by want and 
a fatal malady—the honours of his muse usurped by a manufacturer 
of pageants, and his place as a poet supplied by Aurelius Townsend! 
No wonder that he went down in sorrow to the grave. I may agree 
with Gifford that the magnanimity of Jones is as disputable as his 
humanity in this unhappy quarrel; but I can find no warrant for 
believing that “ he persecuted the poet for the remainder of his 
existence with implacable malice.” ’—P. 124. 

This is just a specimen of the common-place person here alluded 
to (Mr Gifford) a ridiculously over-rated writer, who had al! the 
spleen without any of the genius of Ben Jonson, and with whom 
every man was god or devil, just as it suited his editorial credit to 
make him. Most likely there was a good deal of that mortified 
vanity on both sides, which too often affords a humiliating spectacle 
in the quarrels of men of genius; and as Jonson, being a writer, 
had the greatest power of annoyance in his hands, he was proba- 
Among the sources of information which 
Mr Cunningham has searched for respecting Jones’s youth, in the 
verses of his antagonist, he appears to have overlooked a passage 
which accuses the architect of having commenced life with “ thirty 
pounds in pipkins :”— 

‘ Mr Surveyor, you that first began 

From thirty pounds in pipkins, to the man 

You are: from them leaped forth an architect, 

Able to talk of Euclid, and correct 

Both him and Archimede: damn Archytas, 

The noblest engineer that ever was ;” &c. 
Ben Jonson’s abuse of his rival is now more disgraceful to himself 
than to the architect. Inigo Jones, who has been called the reviver 
of classical architecture, and the British Vitruvius, is well known 
to the intelligent part of the London public, as the builder of the 
fine Banquetting-house at Whitehall, which, for the exquisite beauty 
of the proportions of the upper range of windows, is a treat for the 
passenger to look at. Mr Cunningham is mistaken, if we remember 
rightly, in saying that Charles the First stepped out of the middle 
window of this range to the scaffold. The second window from the 
north used to be the one, we believe, so marked by tradition; but 
it has latterly been understood, that he came out of a side northern 
door, since blocked up, on the same story, and so went round to 
the front. 
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Speaking of Wren and St Paul’s cathedral, Mr Cunningham says, | did. 


that there is perhaps no one part’of it equal to the celebrated Corin- 
thian portico of Inigo Jones (burnt with the old cathedral.) 

* The merit of Wren,’ he says, ‘ lay in observing the proprieties of 
art—he has few bold, masterly hits—few unlooked-for beauties ; 
there is no little space in the pile on which he has, as it were, con- 
densed his strength—his glory lies in the entire structure—in his 
unrivalled skill in balancing and combining all the members of his 
edifice into one consistent and harmonious whole. © This is to have 
in architecture a genius of the epic order.’ 

By no means. The wonder of an epic consists in its being mag- 
nificent as a whole, and at the same time full of masterly hits and 
unlooked-for beauties. Does Mr Cunningham mean to say that 
there are few masterly hits in Homer and Milton? | The general 
and just impression on the public mind respecting Wren is, we 
believe, that he was rather a correct and judicious architect than a 
very great one. The size of a building like St Paul’s is apt to be 
confounded with its merits, and to produce an exaggerated sense of 
them, true as in many respects they may be. We were surprised to 
find, the other day, what Mr Cunningham has not mentioned, that 
the cupola of St Paul’s, which seems to be of stone, is chiefly com- 
posed of brick. We know not whether this is the case with similar 
structures; but the knowledge of the circumstance considerably 
diminishes the mighty effect of the dome upon our imaginations, and 
detracts from a sense of the architect’s difficulties and power. 

One of the most amusing of these lives is that of Sir John Van- 
brugh, who was a wit as well as architect, and wrote comedies that 
are still in possession of the stage. His structures have been pro- 
nounced heavy, but have been defended by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and others, as grand, original, and picturesque. It is curious to 
see a comic writer excelling in grandeur of architecture. It be- 
comes critics to be modest in speaking of arts with which they are 
unacquainted, otherwise this dignified success of Vanbrugh in the 
solemnities of architecture, together with the reputations acquired 
by Gibbs and Lord Burlington, and the comparatively late period 
of life at which Wren took up the study and the practice together, 
being invited to it upon the strength of his reputation for geometry, 
would almost lead us to conclude that the art was not so difficult a 
one as people imagine, especially when we consider the confined 


In mentioning the character of Sir John Brute, in The Pro- 
voked Wife, Mr Cunningham quotes the opinion of one whom he 
designates as “ Hazlitt, an acute and lively writer on theatrical sub. 
jects”? Mr Hazlitt was a masterly writer on many subjects, of 
which theatricals were the least. It is from Mr Hazlitt’s book on 
the Comic Writers, if we mistake not, that Mr Cunningham has 
selected a specimen of Vanbrugh’s “comedy, which presents a scene 
so exquisite that it may truly be ranked among the number of those 
passages “‘ which cannot be too often repeated.” Mr Hazlitt has 
given it in his book: Mr Cunningham has copied it into his; and 
we will now copy it into these pages, by way of concluding our cri- 
ticism with a bocca dolce. The characters are the two adventurers 
in the Confederacy. One of them, the superior genius in point of leg 
and ambition, personates a colonel; the other, his pretended ser- 
vant, is on a par with him in cunning and impudence. They 
are in the house of the citizen (as our author observes) with whose 
daughter the colonel is on the point of eloping. His friend Brass 
sees it is the time to secure a good bargain for himself; he knows 
if his companion carries off the prize, his own share will be but 
small, and feeling that he has all to hope from his comrade’s pre- 
sent dread of discovery, and nothing from his honour, he thus"goes 
to work :— 

‘ Brass. How speaks young mistress’s epistle—soft and tender ? 

‘ Dick. As pen can write. 

* Brass. So you think all goes well there ? 

* Dick. As my heart can wish, 

‘ Brass. Why then, ceremony aside, [putting on his hat,] you and 
I must have a little talk, Mr Amlet. 

‘ Dick. Ah! Brass, what art thou going to do—wo’t ruin me ? 

* Brass. Look you, Dick, few words—you are in a smooth way of 
making your fortune; I hope all will roll on; but how d’ye intend 
matters shall pass ’twixt you and me in this business ? 

* Dick. Death and Furies! what a time do’st thou take to talk 
out !— 

‘ Brass. Good words, or I betray you—they have already heard 
of one Mr Amlet in this house. In short, look smooth, and be a 
good prince. lam your valet ’tis true, your footman sometimes, 
which I am enraged at; but you have always had the ascendant I 
confess ; when we were schoolfellows, you made me carry your 
books, make your exercise, own your rogueries, and soinetimes take 
a whipping for you. When we were fellow-apprentices, though I 





number of its orders, and the little variety which it has upon the 
whole exhibited. A comic genius, however, may have great gra- 
vity, and even melancholy, in the more serious part of him; and 
this might account for the grandeur of Sir John’s architecture, 
though we hear nothing of such a contrast to his animal spirits from 
his biographers. He was, however, a man of great kindness and 
good-nature; which in a person who reflects at all, generally argues 
a power of reflecting deeply. Lady Wortley Montague, or Pope 
(we forget which) said, that he, Congreve, and Garth, were the 
tliree best-natured men of the Kit-Kat Club. This character might 
have helped Mr Cunningham to see a little further into the excesses 
of Vanbrugh’s comedy, which are more traceable to the author’s 
vivacity and animal spirits, than to any contempt for morals and 
decency. In fact, Vanbrugh was too good-hearted a man to think 


. 


ill enough, perhaps, of the license he allowed himself; while many 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


was your senior, you made me open the shop, clean my master’s 
shoes, cut last at dinner, and eat all the crust. Nay, in our punish- 
ments, you still made good your part, for when once upon a time I 
was sentenced but to be whipped, I cannot deny but you were con- 
demned to be hanged. In all times, | must confess, your inclina- 
tions have been greater and nobler than mine; however, I cannot 
consent that you should, at once, fix your fortune for life, and I 
dwell in my humilities for the rest of my days. 

* Dick, Hark thee, Brass, if 1 do not most nobly by thee, I am a 
dog. 

© Brass. And when ? 

‘ Dick. As soon as ever I am married, 

* Brass. Ay—the plague take thee. 

* Dick. Then you mistrust me ? 

* Brass. Ido, by my faith. Look you, sir, some folks we mis- 
trust because we don’t know them—others we mistrust because we 
do know them—and for one of these reasons I desire there may be 
a bargain beforehand—if not, [raising his voice,) look ye, Dick 


of his critics, in their vehement condemnation of it, were justly | Amlet— 
accused by him of erring on the other side, and having no feeling | 


but for their own want of sympathy. “ As for the saints,” says 
Vanbrugh, “ your thorough-paced ones I mean, with screwed faces 
and dry mouths, I despair of them, for they are friends to nobody ; 
they love nothing but their altars and themselves; they have too 
much zeal to have any charity; they make debauches in piety, as 


sinners do in wine; and are as quarrelsome in their religion, as | 


other people are in their drink.” —P. 258. 


Mr Cunningham reprobates this passage; but there is a great | 
To make virtue beloved, we must make her | 


deal of truth in it. 
liberal, and candid, and better able to indulge than to reproach. 
Good nature is itself a virtue, and no mean one, for it is the end of 
all virtue. The less fault we find, the less we make. 
excuses we discover, the sooner we do away with false virtues as 
well as with real vices, rescue error from irritation, and prevent 
spleen from confounding itself with rectitude, and from keeping up 
a world of confusion. 

Swift, at one time, attacked Vanbrugh’s architecture; for which 


the Dean was afterwards sorry. 


Mr Cunningham says, that 


“ Vanbrugh took no notice of rhymes, which to him were harmless | 


as the passing wind,’ But Swift, in one of his letters, gives us to 
understand that the Whig artist felt himself much hurt, and showed 
it in his countenance when they met; which he might reasonably 
do; for Vanbrugh, being a man of a social nature, would feel what 
others said of him; and Swift had no right to speak of him as he 


The more | 


* Dick. Soft, my dear friend and companion—(the dog will ruin 
me,) [aside,] say what is’t will content thee—but how can’st thou 
be such a barbarian ? 

© Brass. TV learnt it at Algiers. 

© Dick, Come—make thy Turkish demand then. 

* Brass. You know you gave ise a bank bill this morning to 
receive for you. 

* Dick. 1 did so; of fifty pounds: ’tis thine. 
satisfied: all is fixed. 
| € Brass. It is not indeed. 


So now thou art 


There’s a diamond necklace you 
robbed your mother (a pawnbroker) of e’en now. 
— * Dick. Ah! you Jew! 

* Brass. No words. 

* Dick. My dear Brass! 

* Brass. 1 insist. 

* Dick. My old friend! 

* Brass. Dick Amlet, (raising his voice,| 1 insist. 

‘ Dick. Ah! the cormorant! ([Aside.) Well, ’tis thine; thou'lt 
never thrive with it. 

* Brass. When I find it begins to do me mischief, I'll give it you 
again.’ 

We may as well add a pleasant testimony of Rowe’s to the social! 
qualities of Vanbrugh, It is in a parody of Horace’s dialogue with 
Lydia, in which Tonson, the bookseller, with an air of injured ten- 
derness, complains that Congreve had left off coming to see him :— 

*]’m in with Captain Vanbrugh at the present, 

A most goodnatured gentleman, and pleasant: 

He writes your comedies, draws, schemes, and models, 
And builds Duke’s houses upon very odd hills.’ 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Brigand.—The Ilustrious Stranger.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarpeN.—Much Ado About Nothing.—And the Romance of a Day. 





CoventT-GARDEN. 
Much Ado about Nothing was performed here last night to a full 
house, and given out for repetition with the greatest applause. The 
effect was rather languid in parts, the plot in truth being thin 
enough, and taking pains to make itself seen through: and in 
almost all SHAKsPEARE’s plays, wonderful as they are, there are 


some scenes, which argue either occasional failure of stage tact, or | 
indifference to the level part of the story, or a singular com. | 


pliment to the understandings of his audience; whom we are to 
suppose interested in delicate points of language and character, 
such as have excited little attention with audiences of later times. 
We must observe at the same time, that we think there is avery 
visible improvement in the critical faculties of the humblest play- 
goers of the present day, owing, we have no doubt, to the sharpen- 
ing of the public wits in other matters, and to the diffusion of that 
“ Two-penny Trash” which has turned out to be so formidable to 


actors on a greater stage. The interest of Much Ado about Nothing | 


chiefly arises from the scenes in which Benedich and Beatrice are 
concerned; and not only did these obtain as great a share of atten- 
tion as we ever knew them, but all the little points of wit and sub- 
tlety produced a general acknowledgment, to a degree we do not 
remember to have witnessed before, and in which the participation 
of the galleries was as plain as that of the pit. 

Miss Kempve appeared in the character of Beatrice, for the first 
time. We always feel loth to criticise this young lady, because we 
have never recovered the disappointment occasioned us by the 
immoderate praises bestowed on her in the first instance, and which 
led us to rate her in imagination bya very high standard. Perhaps 


the standard we judge all performers by is in general higher, than their 


modesty or a sense of their interest would desire ; but this is what 
we cannot help, nor can we consider it a fault ; because the stand- 
ard is such as SuaksPEARE and the other geniuses of the stage 
suggest to us; and we are not to blame, if in having our enthusiasm 
strongly excited by the nature and beauty of the portraits they set 
before us, we expect the best possible similitude to them in those 
who claim to be their representatives. What notion of swectness 
can be too great for such a character as Jmogen? What perfect 
love and ingenuousness ought we not to look for in a Desdemona ? 
What an union of cordiality with court shrewdness in Rosalind ? 
What a retreating inward of the soul in /7ola, watching neverthe- 
less through the eye, when the beloved object was present and 
could not see it? What a round-cheeked, perpetual, laughing mix- 
ture of grace and malice in Beatrice, arising from health, and indul- 
gence, and a good sovereign opinion of a wit for which she had 
evidently been praised from her childhood? We see she has ruled 


the nursery, and her father, and her gentle cousin, //era, and has 


only escaped being disagreeable because of the sweetness of her | 


blood. When Suaksreare has made all these charming women 
talk in the most intellectual style, run riot at will in the most grace- 
ful fancies, in short, utter the best things in the best manner, and 
challenge our very imaginations to come up to them, how is the critic 
to be wondered at, who thinks he cannot estimate them at too high a 
rate, and feels himself compelled to judge the actress accordingly ? 
If their “ nature” is to be judged of, undoubtedly it must be the 
highest and most charming kind of nature. If their “ grace,” it 
Ought to be the most graceful thing in the world. It becomes, 
above all, totally impossible to admit a theatrical manner, even the 
most perfect of its kind, as the style and habit of these delightful 
creatures. 

Miss Kempie’s Beatrice is very clever. We look upon it as one 
of the very best of her characters,—certainly the one in which we 
should see her again with the most pleasure It wants, we think, 
the flowing and perpetual giddy grace of Beatrice, who is like a girl 


at the top of her school, and whose movements ought to run on 
like her tongue. Mrs Jorpan gave more of this than Miss Kemne, 
—a great deal more; and her laugh and heartiness were always 
inimitable: but she wanted the air of good breeding. When 
Beatrice is sent to ask Benedick to come in to dinner, we do not 
think Miss KemBie ought to make so regular and ordinary a scene 
of it. She should hang at the side scene, as if she had just 





run thither, ask him carelessly to come, reply to his answer in the 
same quick indifferent manner, and telling him that he has “ no 
stomach,” or in other words, that she sees he does uot want 
| to come, be off again on the wing. Hero describes her on one 
occasion, as coming along, running “ close by the ground, like a 
|lapwing.” She was coming, it is true, to overhear her cousin 
talk; but this is a specimen of the extreme to which she ran 
in general. She did everything in the liveliest manner, and the 
| fittest for the occasion. Miss Kemsve’s sarcasm, as usual, was 
good; and she received great and deserved applause in the speech 
where she half good-humouredly, half peevishly, says and unsays 
her confession of love to Benedick, ending it abruptly with the 
| tearful words, “ I’m sorry for my cousin.” This ebullition of the 
| chief thought which she has at her heart at the moment, was 
| excellently, admirably given; and made a great sensation. For 
‘the most part, Miss Kempre’s performance told in occasional 


hits, rather than asa whole. There was a balance in it, as usual, 
| between the artificial and the natural manner; but the latter had a 
| more than ordinary ascendaney: and with a few less peacock-like 
| movements of the head and gait, and a little more abandonment of 
herself to Beatrice’s animal spirits, the character, in her hands, would 
come very nearly in merit to that of her father’s Benedick, which 
we have only left ourselves room to say is one of his most effective 
performances. His utterance of his grand final reason for marry- 
| ing,—* The world must be peopled,”— with his hands linked 
behind him, a general elevation of his aspect, and a sort of look at 
the whole universe before him, as if he saw all the future genera- 
tions that might depend on his verdict, was a bit of the right 
masterly gusto,—the true perception and relish of the thing, any 
discrepancy from which would have been a false reading. 
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TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I have invented a new and much easier kind of arithmetic, 
which I call the trinal method, because it turns upon the powers, 
positive and negative, of three, as the common way does on the 
powers of ten. 1 use but three figures, 0, 1,and 2. It answers 
every purpose both of common life and philosophy, as well as the 
denal. 

The denal 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is, by the trinal, 

1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 20, 21, 22, 100. 

The multiplication table is— 
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“1 | 2 [10]! 

eae 

| Mo [20 [roo 
.2 is two-thirds; .02 is two-ninths, The hyperb. log. of 2 


is .200201021 The circ. arc of 45° is .210012111 
| of 25° is .102102002 


The sine 


Your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp Epwarps. 

46 Cromer street, Feb, 7, 1831. 

Sheridan, during his first widowhood, being advised to take a 
wife, said, “ Very well; I will :—whose ?” 

— The character of covetousness is what a man generally acquires 
more through some niggardliness, or ill grace, in little and incon- 
siderable things, than in expenses of any consequence. A very few 
pounds a-year wouid ease that man of the scandal of avarice. 

— The most positive men are the most credulous; since they 
most believe themselves, and advise most with the falsest flatterer, 
and worst enemy, their own self-love. 


— The greatest things, and the most praiseworthy, that can be 
done for the public good, are not what require great parts, but 
creat honesty; therefore for a King to make an amiable character, 
he needs only be a man of common honesty, well advised. 

— To pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we cannot 
suffer in others, is neither better nor worse than to be more willing 
to be fools ourselves, than to have others so. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





A Grand Miscellaneous 


SELECTION OF MUSIC. 


From the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Marcello, C. M. Von 
Weber, Marschner, Lindpaintuer, Guglielmi, Zingarelli, Rossini, Spontini, 
Dr Arne, Dr Pepusch, Avison, Attwood, &c. &c: 


Conductor, Mr H. R. BisHop. 


Part I. 


Grand Overture to ‘ Nurmahal.’ - Spontini. 
n, (Dedicated by Permission to his Majesty) Miss HUGHES, 
SSELL, Mr T. COOKE, Mr PHILLIPS. And Chorus. 
The Poetry by T.H. Bayty, Esq. - - Bishop. 
Grand Coronation Anthem, ‘I was Glad.’ Attwood. 
Duetto, Miss PATON and Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Quel Anelante.’” - Marcedo. 
Selection from Haypn’s ‘ Season’s.’ 

Recit. Mr BEDFORD, ‘ Behold, where surly Winter flies.’ Quartet, Mrs BED- 
FORD, Miss RUSSELL, MrT. COOKE, and Mr BEDFORD, ‘ Come, gentle 
Spring,’ and Chorus. Recit. Mr PHILLIPS, ‘¢ At last the bounteous Sun,’ 
and Air, ‘ With joy the impatient Husbandman.’ 

Recit. and Air, Miss PATON, ‘ From mighty Kings,’ (Judas Maccabeus.) Handel. 

Recit. Mr BEDFORD, * And Cod made the Firmament.’ 
Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘ The Marvellous bsg gd and ay teens. 
Vaults.” (Creation.) - - Haydn 
Luther’s om, 3 Mr BRAHAM, and Chorus, Crumpet Obligato, Mr Harper.) 
Mozart's First Grand Mottetto, ‘O God when thou appearest.’ The Solos by Miss 
HUGHES, Miss RUSSELL, Mr T. COOKE, and Mr BEDFORD. 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ What tho’ I trace.’ (Solomon) Handel. 
Recitative and Duet, Mr SINCLAIR and Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Call her my Bride.’ 
(Guglielmo Tell.) Rossini, 
The Hymn of Eve, Mrs WAYLETT. - Dr Arn 
Grand Scene from Oberon, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Oh! tis : a Glorious Sight to See.’ 
C. M. Von Weber. 
The Grand Beene from Israel in Egypt. - Handel. 
Chorus, ‘ The Lord shall reign.’ Recit. Mr BRAHAM, ‘For the Host of Pharoah.’ 
Solo, Miss PATON, ‘ Sing ye to the Lord.’ Grand Double Chorus, ‘ The Horse 


New National H 
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* And to the ethereal 





and his Rider.’ 
At the End of the First Part, A Fantasia on the Violin, by Mr OURY. 
Part Il. 
Grand Overture to ‘Semiramide.’ - - - Rossini. 
Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ Gratias agimustibi.”’ - Guglielmi. 
Clarinet Obligato, Mr WILLMAN. 
Air, Miss S. PHILLIPS, ‘ anh o’er the senses stealing.’ - Zingarelli. 
Aria, Mr HORN Il mio tesoro.”’ - — 


Air, Mrs WAYLETT, < Alice Gra 
Grand Scene from Der Frei:chutz, Miss P ATON, § Softly sighs the Voice of 
Evening.” - - C.™M. Von Weber. 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ In Native Worth.’ (Creation). - Ha a9 
Trio, Miss PEARSON, Miss H. ARRINGTON, var Mr PHILLIPS 
loud timbrel.’ - - / 
Celebrated Cantata, Mr BRAHAM, (Alexis.) - Dr perm. 
the Violencello, by Mr LINDLEY 
Terzetto, Miss BYFELD, Miss RUSSELL, and Mr SINCLAIR, * Cruda Sorte.’ 





dn. 
* Sound the 


Accompanied on | 


(Ricciardo e Zoraide.) - - Rossini. | 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ By the os of Venus’ Doves.’ (Midsummer Night's | 
Dre . Bishop. 
German Bacchanalian Song, Mr PHILLIPS, «im Herbst da Muss man trinken.’ | 
(Der Vampyr.) - - Marschner. | 
Grand Chorus, ‘ Hallelujah.’ (Mount of Olives) Beethoven. | 
! 
Parr Ill. | 

Grand Overture to ‘ Der Bergkonig.’ - + P. Lindpaintner. 

Air, Miss PATON, ‘ Should he upbraid.’ - - Bishop. 


Air,} Mr BRAHAM, ‘There was once a Golden Time,’ (acoumipeato -d by himself | 
on the Piano-forte) Mrs H. Wilson. | 
Irish Ballad, ‘ Kate Kearney,’ Mrs WAYLETT. 
Tyrolean — (by Desire] Miss HARRINGTON, Mr ROBINSON, Mr BE- | 
NEDICT, MrC. TETT, and Mr BEDFORD. Bishop. | 

Irish Melody, Miss PEARSON, ‘ Kathleen O’ More.’ 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ The spring time of year is coming.’ 
FINALE.——The National Anthem. ‘God save the King.’ 








THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 





A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 


Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts ;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept 


WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS | 
OF MERRIMENT. 
Part I, consists of the Seeing Seow, &e. 


* Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love 
* Royal Visit to the City.’ 


Part Il, consists of the following Songs 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ 





* Heads and Tails.’ 
at Limehouse.’ 


ie N Ne ervous Family.’ 


Parr III. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 


1. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
II. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—I11. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—-V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi 
tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 


THE KING OF THE ALPS 


Delia, Miss Pincott. 


a 


PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. ; 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM. ee Mrs Daly. 
Astragalus, Mr YATE 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
a To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
(By Mr Bucksrone.) 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act 1.—WInrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY, Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMIT H, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 
Act. Ll.—Sum™Mer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


An entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
(By H. Bayty, Esq.] 
The Overture and Two of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ 0, they mi arch'd 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.’ 
Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
(From M. Scrise’s “ Balser au Porrevr.’”} 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZW ALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAG NOLETTI, 
Towhich will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, eutitlea 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Co-man’s, by Mr PLaNncuer and Mr C. Dancaz.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. “4 Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame v ESTR RIL 
To conclude with a Comic Burletta, in one hit. called 
MIS-APPREHENSION, 
[By MrC. Dance.] 
The Characters as betore. 


SURREY THEATRE. 








The celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
| Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdim Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, Falsetto, Mr Hanner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Vr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 
After which, the favourite Drama of 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss Vincent, Ma am Simcen, 
MrC. Hill, Mr Vale, Mr Williams, Mr Lee, Mr Boulanger, aud Mr Grammer. 
To be succeeded by an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, eastitled 
“3 Wi oe 
[By J. Aterev and C, Z. Barverr. 

Principal C haracters by Miss VINCENT, Miss RI MENS, Mr VALE 
MrC. HILL, Mr HONNER, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr ROGERs, Mr GOUGH. 
Yo conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE FEMALE mi ASSARONT. 

Principal Characters by Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, Pe Mile. ROSIER. 
MrC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SOUARE., 


A New Comic Piece , in Two Acts, called 
PY es 9A 
[By M. BakNert.} 
The Music, by J. A. Barnett. 
The Characters by MissSTOHWASSER, MrsHUMBY, Mr J..RUSSELL, 
MrSmith. Mr Munroe, MrTilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
Mr FORRESTER, and MrGREEN. 
After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanpew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HU MBY. 
Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE, Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 

The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 
In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to “ Figaro,” and Winter’s Over- 
ture to “ Il Ratto di Proserpina. 

To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 

The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. Miss Garrick. 

Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. Mr Roberts. 
And Mr GREEN 





Cosure Tueatre.—De L’Orme—The Village Phan- 
tom—Neii Jagger’s Cave. 
SapLer’s Wetits Tuearre.—The Wreck—The Gos- 





Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X{.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtraved in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
ary. Toconclude with the famous positionsof THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Parr IV. 
OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Inventor of the Disso_vine Views. 


sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 





Publis hed by ‘). Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
— and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet,—Errincuam Witsoy, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regentstreet : J.Fieip, 16 Air street, Piccadi lly; Marsn, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Exsens’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-se Hers : and New: ysmen. 

C, and W, Reyna, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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